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Dauban, Wallon, Cassagnac, Mortimer-Ternaux, and others of the same 
period, largely literary in their training and reactionary in their point 
of view, Mrs. Webster seems to be almost totally ignorant of the recent 
literature' — books, articles in periodicals, etc. — on the Revolution. Louis 
Madelin's popular volume she looks upon as " representing the last word 
in modern French thought on the vexed questions of the Revolution ", 
and yet she might have spoken with less assurance had she read the 
reviews of the book published in the American Historical Review and 
the Revue d'Histoire Moderne. Her use of the sources is as uncritical 
as her point of view. All sources look alike to her. She does note, in 
her four pages devoted to " authorities ", that as the publication of the 
Moniteur did not begin until November 24, 1789, the "numbers relating 
to events anterior to that date were written up afterwards ", and then, 
forgetting what she had written or failing to see the bearing of it, she 
uses the Moniteur as a source for the period between May and Novem- 
ber, 1789, instead of citing the sources that had been used by the 
Moniteur. She has not the faintest idea of what proof means in his- 
torical research. Her conception of it would seem to be, giving " chap- 
ter and verse for every controversial statement ", and for this purpose 
one source is as good as another and even secondary books will fill the 
bill when they supply the information needed. It was a pure waste of 
time to write such a book, and it is unfortunate that it was ever pub- 
lished, for it is attractively written, has all the earmarks of a scientific 
work, and may do much harm, if it finds its way into public libraries 
and into the hands of readers incapable of forming a correct estimate of 
its value. 

Fred Morrow Fling. 

Anglo-American Relations, 1861-1865. By Brougham Villiers 
and W. H. Chesson. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1920. Pp. vii, 214. $2.50.) 

There is just now somewhat of a rush into the field of British- 
American history, the works produced usually having the object of 
cementing good relations. The present work is of this type. Mr. 
Chesson has contributed a concluding chapter of forty pages. Voices of 
the 'Sixties, in which are brought together terse descriptions of Ameri- 
can writers and speakers who influenced English thought during the 
American Civil War, and of some of the leading Englishmen who were 
active in the British Union and Emancipation Societies. The bulk of 
the work however is given to a presentation, on broad lines, of the feel- 
ing and understanding (or more often, misunderstanding) of the two 
peoples under the emotions and conditions of our Civil War. Here Mr. 
Villiers is very skillful and very just in delineation of national psychol- 
ogy. His work is based largely on the findings of the late Charles 
Francis Adams, and while indicating clearly various minor influences, 
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the author correctly ascribes to the question of political democracy the 
great determining influence on British governmental and public opinion 
toward the North. Evidence that even during the Civil War men under- 
stood this is given in a quotation from an address of welcome by Henry 
Ward. Beecher to Goldwin Smith in 1864. Speaking of his own tour 
of England Beecher said, "All classes who, at home, were seeking the 
elevation and political enfranchisement of the common people, were 
with us. All who studied the preservation of the State in its present 
unequal distribution of political privileges, sided with that section in 
America that were doing the same thing." 

But while Mr. Villiers's general presentation of national attitudes is 
excellent and very well worth reading in both countries, the facts of 
history which are brought into his narrative are unfortunately not so 
well understood by him. They are even erroneously stated and hence 
lead to misinterpretations. One may pass over such errors as " Fred- 
erickburg " and " forty-three forty or fight ", but to omit any mention of 
" right of search " in the Trent affair is to fail in appreciation of what 
amounted to an American obsession. A more positive error is the con- 
fusion of Seward's " Some thoughts for the President's Consideration " 
with the draft of the instruction to Adams, which Lincoln altered; 
another confusion on the critical moment in British policy as regards 
intervention is between the real " Crisis in Downing Street " (as C. F. 
Adams phrased it) of October-November, 1862, and the Lindsay- Roe- 
buck fiasco of midsummer, 1863. The two episodes are interwoven by 
the author as if they were one, and Earl Russell's position wholly misin- 
terpreted. As regards Lincoln's emancipation moves, there is no men- 
tion and no understanding of his "border state policy". The blockade 
was not declared on April 19, 1861 — rather a proclamation was issued 
notifying neutrals of the intention to blockade. These are the more 
striking evidences of a lack of sound historical study and are the more 
to be regretted as weakening the readable and just generalizations on 
the attitude of British and American peoples and governments. 

E. D. Adams. 

Die Deutsche Geschichtschreibung von den- Befreiungskriegen bis zu 
unseren Tagen: Geschichte und Kulturgeschichte. Von Georg 
VON Below. (Leipzig : Quelle und Meyer. 1916. Pp. xiii, 184. 
M. 4.40.) 

This small volume from the pen of the eminent constitutional his- 
torian comprises two separate essays which in some degree traverse the 
same ground from different points of view. In the first division of the 
book (pp. 3-123) Below sketches the progress of German historical 
writing from the Wars of Liberation to the present time; in the second 
division (pp. 124-180) he discusses the economic interpretation of his- 
tory for the same period, with special reference to the origins of the 



